faced Hindus whose throats they would be only
too delighted to slit in the name of Allah. Lousy
Provindahs, the Afghan tribesmen from the hills
around Ghazni who handle most of the caravan
trade between India and Samarkand, saunter by,
all swagger and rags and stink. We shall have
several thousand of them as our companions
to-morrow, when we start for Kabul. But we
shall keep to the windward of them.

Abdul Ghani forgets to puff for a moment and
points out three nondescript ruffians who, he
tells us, are escaped criminals. On their heads
is a large reward. But Abdul is not interested in
the reward. Nor are any of the others in the
crowd who recognize this trio. Despite the
protection that the British raj gives them in
Peshawar, Abdul Ghani and his fellow-towns-
men know that if they failed to mind their own
business they would wake up some morning
to find themselves sitting beside the fountains of
paradise. The mere thought of it makes Abdul
shiver, for he, jolly soul, is a good Mussulman
who thinks this world not a bad sort of place.
Unlike those wandering Hindu saints, naked as
rats, over there begging rice from Babu Mukerji,
he does not believe in torturing his body to save
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